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is raised. Theoretically there is no relation which may not be either 
internal or external. The existence of relations does not commonly 
depend upon purpose, but the internality or externality of those rela- 
tions does. In any particular situation, for the present purpose of 
the subject most of the object's actual relations are external. The 
doctrine that all relations are always internal to all the terms related 
could only be maintained by establishing the existence of a knowing- 
willing subject for which all conceivable purposes — even the most 
trivial and the most mutually contradictory — were always being 
purposed and never reaching fulfilment. But no such "mad 
Absolute" can be rationally supposed to exist, so that there must, 
from any actual point of view, be some external relations. 

If any contribution shall be found in these pages toward the 
peaceable settlement of the controversy between the epistemological 
dualists and the neo-realists, it will be due to the extension of the con- 
ception of creative psychical activity to sensation, and to the per- 
haps more than ordinary dependence upon considerations of purpose 
in the solution of philosophical problems. 

Douglas C. Macintosh. 

Tale University. 



IS PSYCHOLOGY EVAPORATING? 

THOSE keen and serious thinkers who are upholding the view that 
consciousness is merely a relation between objects will, without 
doubt, be glad to have their attention called to certain points in their 
contention that seem obscure to one who still finds himself remaining 
among the unconvinced; and they will pardon me if, in bringing 
forward these points, I refer at the start to certain very elementary 
facts. 

I 

When I waken in the morning there at once begins a stream of 
appreciations of the existence of what we in thoughtful reflection 
come to call objects in the outer world: the chair, the table, the fire- 
place, etc.; and this stream of appreciation of objects in the outer 
world continues during my waking hours. Taken collectively they 
form what in the interest of brevity I shall speak of as the natural 
order. 

But occasionally in addition to this stream there are discovered 
items which are felt to be of a different order from this natural order. 
When I step close to the fire I appreciate the existence of warmth. 
When I do not find my newspaper at the breakfast table I appreciate 
the existence of desire. When I read in the newspaper of some new 
perpetual-motion machine I appreciate the existence of disbelief, or 
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belief in the opposite of what is stated. The three items, warmth, 
desire, belief, may be taken as typical of innumerable instances of 
these appreciations of existences which do not seem to belong to the 
natural order, and which are usually grouped together as items within 
what we may call the mental order, or what is usually spoken of as 
consciousness. 

Now, if I understand the thesis presented by Professor Woodbridge, 1 
which in its main lines is followed by those whose views I am con- 
cerned to discuss, we are told that each item within this mental order, 
e. g., this warmth, this desire, this believing, is in each case nothing 
other than the appreciation of a special relation between objects in 
the natural order. 

It is true that if one takes a special position the word object may 
not necessarily apply only to the natural order. It may then be ap- 
plied to "thoughts" in the mental order as well as to "things" in the 
natural order, which William James declares 2 "are names for two 
sorts of objects. ' ' But evidently this particular use of the term object 
is not intended by Professor "Woodbridge, as is indicated by the con- 
cluding remarks in the article cited above; 3 and by his comparison 
between consciousness as a relation, and the spatial relation; for 
space is a concept which obviously has to do with items in the nat- 
ural order, and not obviously with items in the mental order. 

Taking it for granted then that by objects Professor Woodbridge 
means existences in the natural order we may note that there is much 
evidence, in the labor given to the elaboration of the arguments in 
favor of this statement, that the thesis does not at once appeal to the 
average thoughtful man as self-evident, or even as comprehensible; 
and he is likely to ask for some fuller explanation of its meaning. 

It may mean, I take it, that we gain such a conception if we as- 
sume the ultra-objective attitude which might be gained by a super- 
humanly wise spirit, from Mars, let us say, who observes the objects 
in the outer world, and me among these objects; and who observes 
also a certain relation existing between my nervous system and the 
fire, and tells me it is that relation I call warmth ; or a certain rela- 
tion existing between my nervous system and the table without its 
newspaper, and tells me it is that relation I call desire ; or a certain 
relation existing between my nervous system and the print on the 
newspaper, and tells me it is that relation I called belief. 

Our Martian spirit might thus tell us, apparently, that what we 
call consciousness, and ignorantly place in another than the natural 
order, is for him really in the natural order ; and he might go so far 

i"The Nature of Consciousness," this Joubnal, Vol. II., pages 119 ff. 

2 "Essays in Eadical Empiricism," page 1. 

3 Op. cit., page 124. 
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as to say that Professor Montague is justified in holding that what 
we call consciousness is in space, as all other items in the natural 
order are. 

If consciousness is naught but a relation between objects in the 
natural order, it seems to me that our Martian spirit could not but 
describe the situation as Professor Woodbridge presents it ; and I am 
inclined to think that it is only by imagining ourselves as taking such 
an ultra-objective view that the thesis can be maintained. But if 
this is the meaning of the thesis, it seems to me to be one that has no 
evident significance for us as living men. For it is only by a precari- 
ous flight of imagination that we can even approach to such an ultra- 
objective attitude as that of our supposed spirit from Mars; and I 
do not think we can approach sufficiently near to it either to affirm 
or deny that such an observation made by him is correct. 

We might well, however, say to our Martian spirit that although 
we can not gain his complete detachment from mundane things, and 
can not for a moment claim to have his full vision as to the nature 
of existences; nevertheless, we do feel that, if our vision is in any 
manner to be compared with his, we ought by careful study and 
observation to be able to observe objects in the natural order, and the 
relations between them, somewhat as he does ; and if so, we ought to 
appreciate, as we clearly do not, the warmth when our neighbor ap- 
proaches the fire, the desire when he finds no newspaper on his break- 
fast table, and the belief when he reads the matter in his newspaper. 

James, in the essay from which I have quoted above, was con- 
cerned to establish a monism which is prior to both the mental and 
natural orders. He says 4 "my thesis is that if we start with the 
supposition that there is only one primal stuff or material in the 
world, a stuff of which everything is composed, and if we call that 
stuff pure experience," we reach such and such results. But of 
course it can not be the intention of those who uphold the relational 
view of consciousness here considered to argue in favor of a monism 
of this nature. For them, if I understand them, the objects are ex- 
istences quite apart from, and diverse from, the relation between 
them, of which the appreciation of items in the mental order con- 
sists. In fact, I take it, it is, under this view, this very diversity of 
nature that leads us to differentiate the mental order from the natural 
order ; and we thus appear to be forced to accept a dualism which 
was far from the thought of James, for whom "pure experience" was 
the "primal stuff," . . . knowing being "a particular sort of rela- 
tion toward one another into which portions of pure experience may 
enter: . . . the relation itself" being "a part of pure experience." 

The question which arises in my mind is this: if we discard the 

* Op. tit., page 4. 
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ultra-objective and thoroughly artificial point of view above de- 
scribed as that of the spirit from Mars, and if we do not follow 
James's view which makes "thoughts" and "things" equally signifi- 
cant items in pure experience, what is meant by the relational theory ? 
The relation is diverse from the objects; what are these objects of 
which the relationist speaks so lightly ? His language would lead us 
to hold them to be self-evident existences apart from the consciousness 
relation existing between them which we appreciate at some times, 
and not at others. But what is the nature of these objects, and how 
do we appreciate their existence at all? I ask for light, convinced 
from the very glibness with which this existence is asserted that 
these objects can be described in terms which do not involve the con- 
sciousness relation; and that some modus operandi of the apprecia- 
tion of their existence, altogether apart from consciousness, must be 
known to the supporters of this theory. 

II 

A further question arises in my mind in relation to Professor 
Woodbridge's contention that we are unwarranted in our belief in the 
existence of sensations, 5 the logic of which would seem to force him 
to question the existence of all items in the mental order, and of the 
mental order itself. 

In the article in which he makes this contention he says much 6 
which gives it the appearance of being an attack upon the atomistic 
view that "consciousness is a complex of elements such as 'sensations,' 
or 'mental processes'"; and in this I fully sympathize with him. 
But, although this is a view that still to some extent dominates cur- 
rent thought in psychology, it is one which should really be treated 
nowadays as a man of straw unworthy of attack; for as Stout has 
said, 7 "J. S. Mill has virtually confessed its bankruptcy in his doc- 
trine of 'mental chemistry.' " As most masters in psychology to-day 
look upon it, the consciousness of each moment is a complex indeed, 
but not a complex of atom-like mental elements. It is a complex of 
diverse emphases within a whole psychic pulse ; and, so far as these 
emphases display observable characteristics, the average man gives 
them special names; e. g., "thoughts," "desires," "believings," 
"emotions," "sensations," etc. 

But Professor Woodbridge's contention, of course, steps far be- 
yond this point of opposition; and he raises questions concerning 
which I again would seek light. He tacitly acknowledges in the very 
title of his article that there is an existence which we appreciate in 

5 "The Belief in Sensations," this Joubnal, Vol. X., pages 599 ff. 

s Op. eit., page 600. 

t "Manual of Psychology," page 110. 
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what we call the act of believing. Now this "believing" is clearly 
not naturally placed in the "natural order," but is naturally placed 
in that special order which we call the "mental order," together 
with "thoughts," "desires," "emotions," etc. Again the warmth 
of the fire is much more naturally placed in this "mental order" 
than in the "natural order"; and still again this warmth is so 
closely related with sight, and sound, and touch, etc., that it is com- 
monly held to be groupable with these latter as one of a number of 
sensations. It would seem, therefore, that the arguments used to 
show that our belief in the existence of sensations is unwarranted 
should be applicable to warmth among the sensations; and as this 
warmth is so closely bound to all other items in what we call the 
"mental order," the arguments would seem to be properly appli- 
cable also to "thoughts," "desires," "emotions" and "believings." 
If this is so, it would seem that Professor Woodbridge might throw 
light upon his mode of thought if he would write another article to 
show that "the belief in believing" is unwarranted. If he attempted 
to do so, would it not appear that in the very act of expressing his 
view he would be acknowledging the existence of that which he would 
claim has no existence ? 

Ill 
A further question is raised in my mind by Professor Wood- 
bridge's 8 approval of the very modern notion that " 'behavior,' but 
not 'consciousness' " is "the thing which the psychologist does as a 
matter of fact investigate." And he states his agreement in this 
view with Professor E. L. Thorndike, and with Professor John Wat- 
son, the latter of whom says that he believes a psychology can be 
written in which we should "never use the terms consciousness, 
mental states, mind, content, introspectively verifiable, imagery and 
the like. ' '• In this he exemplifies a marked tendency of the moment. 
Professor Pillsbury defines psychology as the "science of behavior," 
although apparently more to show his sympathy with this tendency 
than to limit himself as Professor Watson would do. And even the 
eminent Professor William McDougall's latest work is entitled 
"Psychology the Science of Behavior." Dr. McDougall, however, 
regards behavior and consciousness as correlatives, and asks his 
reader to study behavior in order that he may interpret the "pur- 
posive action" of his fellow men, and of other living beings, using 
"what knowledge he can gain of consciousness to aid him in such 
understanding of behavior"; 10 and this is, of course, far and away 

s Op. oit., page 602. 

» ' ' Psychology as the Behaviorist Views It, ' ' Psychological Beview, Vol. 
XX., page 166. 

io "Psychology, the Study of Behavior," page 19. 
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from the position of Professor Watson which Professor "Woodbridge 
approves. 

Now I am much interested to understand how this latter position 
can be maintained. It is easy to see, in this demand that psycholo- 
gists turn from the study of consciousness to the study of behavior, 
a mark of the Zeitgeist which leads men in our time to emphasize so 
strongly the importance of action. Moreover, I am ready to agree 
most heartily that such men as Professor Thorndike and Professor 
Watson are engaged in founding a new science of behavior which 
not only promises important results, but which is already giving us 
points of view which are most significant, especially in relation to 
ethics. 11 I can readily see, also, that men of a certain temperament 
who have begun as, and who still call themselves, psychologists may 
become dissatisfied with the slow advance made in this field, and may 
feel it best to abandon it, and to undertake the investigation of be- 
havior in which their special talents will yield more immediate ef- 
fective result. But it seems to me that the identification of this study 
of behavior with psychology involves an astounding confusion of 
thought. 

The study of behavior is a thoroughly objective science ; just as 
thoroughly objective as the studies of anatomy or physiology or 
embryology. It might be undertaken by our inquisitive spirit from 
Mars without any knowledge whatever that human beings appreci- 
ate existences in what we call the mental order. 

That there are such existences of the mental order type, which 
are appreciated by human beings can, however, not be questioned; 
nor can it be questioned that it is quite natural, and presumably 
legitimate, to group these existences together in what we thus call the 
mental order. Furthermore, from time immemorial it has seemed 
worth while to some of the most powerful thinkers among men to 
investigate the nature of, and the relations between, these existences 
within this mental order. And this is what has for long been 
described as the study of psychology. 

Now it is open to any one to hold that this study is futile and un- 
important. That is a matter of opinion ; which we can not feel to be 
well grounded, however, when we consider the long array of master- 
ful thinkers who have not considered the study of psychology, as thus 
defined, to be either futile or unimportant. But to hold that the 
science of behavior is really what psychology ought to aim to de- 
velop seems to me to be a thoroughly unwarranted view, and one 
which must lead to serious loss to both psychology and the new, 
and very evidently valuable, study of behavior. 

So serious does this loss appear to me likely to be that I find 
11 Cf. McDougall's "Social Psychology." 
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myself wondering whether, notwithstanding my careful attention to 
their written words, I can have grasped the meaning of these talented 
and serious men who make the contentions here referred to. 

So here again I ask for light. What is the real meaning of this 
contention of those who apply to themselves the barbarous term 
"behaviorists," and who claim to be the only real psychologists. 

Heney Rutgers Marshall. 

New York City. 



THE BELIEF IN CONSCIOUSNESS 

THE recent article by Professor Woodbridge 1 questions the validity 
of sensation as an introspectible datum in psychology. Such a 
query is equally applicable, is it not, to the other alleged elements of 
mental life, viz., images and feelings ? If, as he intimates, an intro- 
spective psychology is perhaps not worth serious consideration, does 
not the ultimate question then become, Is the commonly accepted 
notion of consciousness tenable? 

"Is it proper to distinguish consciousness from what we are con- 
scious of 1 " he asks. Yes, I answer, but not by virtue of introspection. 
Introspection gives me "conscious of-ness," never consciousness. 
That we can introspect upon consciousness, qua, conscious, appears to 
the writer only as a curious illusion, still obsessing the minds of many 
otherwise clear thinkers. 

Observation consists in the awareness by a sensori-motor arc A, 
of some external exciting object, for instance, a red-something. This 
is not a sensation — yet. Such awareness is not "conscious," but 
physiological, and is analogous to the reaction of any other irritable 
tissue upon stimulation, say that given by a nerve-net (peristalsis). 
Introspection-process differs from such awareness-process in that a 
new process B now becames "aware" of the original, and prior proc- 
ess A. But process B is still "unconscious" of itself. "Conscious- 
ness" enters to affect IT only when some third path, or neural proc- 
ess C, takes it for its object. We may then distinguish "conscious- 
ness" from "consciousness of " in that in the former case our object 
is a personal brain path possessed by our individual nervous system, 
while in the latter case the object is an excitant external to the 
nervous system experiencing it, and common to all experiencing 
nervous systems. 

Confusion is compounded, especially since James's emphasis of 
the term, because we are wont to consider "awareness" a mental 
rather than a physiological expression. Awareness of an awareness ; 
awareness, that is, on the part of process B, of process A, constitutes 

i"The Belief in Sensations," this Journal, Vol X., page 599. 



